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A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution 
to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. Volume VIII. 
1850-1861. (New York and London: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1913. Pp. xxi, 556.) 

In 1883, Professor McMaster published the first volume of a new 
history of the people of the United States. His readers will recall their 
delight in the brilliant introductory chapter in which he unrolled a pano- 
rama of American life in the days of the Confederation. In that open- 
ing paragraph he outlined his intended course so clearly and minutely 
that no fellow-mariner could mistake his ports of call and final 
destination : 

Much, indeed, must be written of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions; 
of presidents, of congresses, of embassies, of treaties, of the ambition of 
political leaders in the senate-house, and of the rise of great parties in 
the nation. Yet the history of the people shall be the chief theme. At 
every stage of the splendid progress which separates the America of 
Washington and Adams from the America in which we live, it shall be 
my purpose to describe the dress, the occupations, the amusements, the 
literary canons of the times ; to note the changes of manners and morals ; 
to trace the growth of that humane spirit which abolished punishment 
for debt, which reformed the discipline of prisons and of jails, and 
which has, in our own time, destroyed slavery and lessened the miseries 
of dumb brutes. Nor shall it be less my aim to recount the manifold 
improvements which, in a thousand ways, have multiplied the conveni- 
ences of life and ministered to the happiness of our race ; to describe 
the rise and progress of that long series of mechanical inventions and 
discoveries which is now the admiration of the world, and our just 
pride and boast; to tell how, under the benign influence of liberty and 
peace, there sprang up, in the course of a single century, a prosperity 
unparalleled in the annals of human affairs; how, from a state of great 
poverty and feebleness, our country grew rapidly to one of opulence and 
power; how her agriculture and her manufactures flourished together; 
how, by a wise system of free education and a free press, knowledge was 
disseminated, and the arts and sciences advanced; how the ingenuity of 
her people became fruitful of wonders far more astonishing than any of 
which the alchemists had ever dreamed. 

Such a mingling of social with political history is necessary to a 
correct understanding of the peculiar circumstances under which our 
nation was formed and grew up. 

Professor McMaster has now come to rest with this eighth and final 
volume, and it becomes possible to compare his actual contribution 
with his initial forecast. 

This book begins with the agitations and debates out of which the 
compromise of 1850 was born. Its concluding words are the eloquent 
peroration of Lincoln's first inaugural, March 4, 1861. From this point 
some future historian will set forth to retraverse the marvellous experi- 
ences of another half-century. To this same decade Mr. Rhodes has 
devoted the first two volumes of his masterpiece. Though the latter 
makes no special claim to write the story of the people, the two his- 
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torians do not differ widely in their selection of subjects or in the inci- 
dence of emphasis. To both of them the political aspects of the great 
controversy about slavery present the one issue of overshadowing 
interest. 

Seven out of the twelve chapters and three-fifths of the space in this 
volume are filled with the political contentions of anti-slavery and seces- 
sion. So far as it goes, the review is admirable. The telling blows in 
the controversy are duly chronicled (though we do miss any reference 
to the birth of the Republican party at Ripon, Wisconsin, and in the 
famous "oak grove" at Jackson, Michigan), and the unfailing news- 
paper quotations re-echo the noise of public opinion clashing in the 
background. 

A fine opportunity was lost here to round out this subject by a careful 
study of the social and industrial environment of slavery in the South 
just before it went to its overthrow. Frederick Law Olmsted published 
in 1856 and 1857 his faithful pictures of that Southern society in his 
Journey through the Seaboard Slave States, and Texas, and Journey 
through the Back Country (published in i860). His pages throw more 
light upon slavery and the home life of the South than can be found in 
many files of contemporary journals, but this volume contains no refer- 
ence to the man or his work. On the other hand Hinton Rowan Helper 
and his short-lived chef-d'oeuvre, The Impending Crisis, figure promi- 
nently in these pages (pp. 426-428). That book helped to defeat John 
Sherman for the speakership in 1859, and therefore it loomed large in 
the head-lines. 

There is no clear statement of the economic situation in the South 
in this decade. Its fancied economic strength was based upon a very 
small list of products. There is only an incidental allusion (pp. 475. 
487) to the universal conviction in the South that "Cotton was King". 
One chapter in the book is devoted to economic conditions, but it scarcely 
crosses Mason and Dixon's line, except for the purpose of listing fail- 
ures of banks and railways in times of panic. It discusses the coinage, 
railway expansion and collapse, and assemblies of the unemployed in 
Northern cities. Elsewhere, as a part of the story of slavery, the 
desperate attempts of the radical Southern leaders to reopen the slave- 
trade are properly noted (pp. 344-351), but those efforts are not co- 
ordinated with the social and economic movements and needs that made 
such projects inevitable. There is no reference to the establishment of 
reciprocity with Canada, a step which brought that interesting region 
nearer to union with us than it had ever been before, or has ever been 
since. Canada does not even appear in the index. It would have been 
profitable to uncover the conditions that a little later were to commit the 
Republican party to high tariff doctrines and to a reckless policy of 
railway grants. Wall Street was already the bogey-man of American 
politics, and manufacturers' agents lobbied scandalously in the Congress 
that tinkered the tariff in 1857. Three members of the House who were 
too greedy in connection with the Rivers and Harbors Bill resigned in 
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order to forestall expulsion. The alliance between politics and business 
was in active operation, but we cannot learn much about it from this 
volume. 

There are but four chapters that deal with conditions in general. 
One, entitled, International Entanglements, describes the Cuban fili- 
busters, the Kossuth craze, and the dispute with England and the mari- 
time provinces over the three-mile limit. Another chapter sings the 
swan-song of the Whig party, but the election of 1852 occupies only 
the first half. The last ten pages revert to foreign affairs and scantily 
suffice for Martin Koszta, the Black Warrior and the Ostend Manifesto, 
the Gadsden treaty with Mexico, Walker in Nicaragua, and Perry's world- 
changing visit to Japan. 

Of the two remaining chapters one is called Social Ferment, and the 
other On the Plains. In these two chapters Professor McMaster comes 
nearer to the wide-glancing description of scope and purpose with which 
he began his work. Here are emptied the treasures of the pigeonholes 
and here he seizes and imprisons some of the Protean shapes of popular 
life and progress. It is significant that racial enmity in California in 
1850 was first aimed at Mexicans, South Americans, and Kanakas (p. 
62), and that these darker-skinned races were driven out before the 
Chinaman began to suffer. 

Our generation has seen the Prophet " Elijah " Dowie. We have 
not often been reminded that on Sundays in 1854, young men, allied 
with the Native American party, wearing peculiar white felt hats and 
rallying to the cry, " Wide Awake ! Wide Awake ! ", used to escort 
a man calling himself the " Angel Gabriel " to the city hall park in New 
York (pp. 86-87). Gabriel would mount the steps, blow a few blasts on 
a trumpet, and afterwards denounce the pope and the Catholic Church. 
And this was the first form of the famous Wide Awakes. 1 

The chapter On the Plains is perhaps the best in the book. One 
regrets only the brevity of this story of the overland routes, of Mormon 
hostility, and of the first territorial organizations. It seems unfortunate 
that the historian of the people could not add here the marvellous story 
of the new life on the Pacific coast and of the cosmopolitan society that 
gathered at San Francisco. But except in connection with the question 
of aliens, there is no reference to that creation of a new world. The 
vigilance committees are not mentioned, neither is David C. Broderick, 
the Bowery boy who became the Douglas leader in California, and 
whose fatal feud with Terry had such enduring results. 

We are told many things about the growth of cities and the appear- 
ance of gangs of rough citizens (p. 69), but nothing is said concerning 
the formation and development of party machines and the evolution of 
the municipal boss, which were the fundamental facts. 

1 Rhodes's account of the Know-Nothing movement does not note this initial 
phase of an historic name. Cf. History of the United States from the Compro- 
mise of 1850, I. 50-58, and especially 224, note. 
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Of progress in literature, science, religion, and art during this decade 
nothing is noted, except that Japanese visitors admired the Drummond 
light. Putnam's Monthly, the best magazine in America, is not men- 
tioned, and it is indeed surprising that there is no reference to the publi- 
cation and influence of Uncle Tom's Cabin, in either serial or book 
form (1852). 

On page 95 one Whitney flashes into sight as a man who wanted a 
strip of the public domain sixty miles wide from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific in order to build a transcontinental railway. The index vouch- 
safes the information that his first name was Asa, but otherwise this 
captain of finance remains unidentified. 

Professor McMaster's method of historical composition preserves in 
his work the merits of simplicity, pungency, and a certain sense of near- 
ness to the event. It is as though the Saxon Chronicle had been written 
not by monks but by journalists. The warp and woof of history are 
already at his hand in the columns of a score of contemporary news- 
papers. Among these he rearranges and rewrites until the new fabric 
of his narrative appears. Usually the thread of it is chiefly chronolog- 
ical. The subtler relations of the superficial event to the underlying 
forces are left to the possible power of inference. There is not in this 
volume such a discussion of Southern civilization as that contained in 
Rhodes's fourth chapter. 

McMaster achieves a wide range of fact and a fine impartiality. 
Scarcely does even the turn of an adjective betray the personal prefer- 
ence of the author. He is not only successful in concealing his own 
personality; he seldom seems to visualize the personalities of others. He 
has in this volume come nearer to recreating Douglas than any of his 
rivals or predecessors, but, as a rule, the moving show passes like a 
screen carrying only painted figures. 

For the student of the last decade before the Civil War there is 
now an unwonted abundance of competent guides, Schouler, McMaster, 
and Rhodes are all at his service. Mr. Rhodes's two volumes will prob- 
ably for a long time continue to bear a pre-eminence to which their 
author's breadth of view, calm judgment, and skill in synthetic inter- 
pretation entitle them. 

The two other historians have been fellow-workers, not only for 
this decade but throughout their whole labor from 1789 to i860. There 
is less variance between their topical sequences than the difference in 
their announcements of purpose would seem to suggest. Schouler will 
be valued for a wide comprehension of political fact and for flashes of 
personal portraiture. 

McMaster has brought together a series of carefully constructed 
monographs upon selected subjects. His work is distinguished by lucid- 
ity in arrangement, unusual power of detachment, and scholarly thor- 
oughness and discernment in exposition. He has collected much illus- 
trative material difficult to find elsewhere. Notably in the history oi 
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our relations with Texas and Mexico, he has presented a singularly- 
complete study. 

One slight error in statement should be corrected in a later edition. 
In speaking of the effect of John Brown's trial and execution upon 
Brown's Northern friends Professor McMaster says that Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson stayed in Worcester, though most of the others fled to 
Canada for a season. We believe that it is now generally known that 
Colonel Higginson went in disguise to Harper's Ferry to see whether 
anything could be done to help his crazy friend. 

It may be helpful to note here the misspelling of Bryant on page 145, 
of Trumbull on page 214, and of Donelson on page 265. Daniel A. 
Dickinson (p. 168) should be Daniel S. The reviewer also protests 
earnestly against the mongrel word, " wifeism ", which mars the author's 
usually excellent English, on page 125. 

There are four maps: 1. The Rocky Mountain and Pacific territories, 
to illustrate the debates in 1850; 2. Eastern Kansas, 1854-1857; 3. 
Charleston Harbor, 1861; 4. The United States in 1861. The last map 
illustrates the attitude of each state and territory toward slavery and 
secession. 

Charles H. Levermore. 

The Story of the Civil War. A concise account of the war in Amer- 
ica between 1861 and 1865, in continuation of the story by John 
Codman Ropes. By William Roscoe Livermore, Colonel 
United States Army. Part III. The Campaigns of 1863 to July 
10th. In two volumes. (New York and London : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1913. Pp. xxiv, 270; xi, 271-521.) 

After twelve years that have elapsed since the death of John C. 
Ropes, we are given two volumes in continuation of his story of the 
Civil War. Although much has been written there was still the need for 
a connected account written by one qualified to give the judgment of 
competent historical research and able professional criticism upon the 
entire period of the Civil War. Such a work stands in a different class 
from the special studies of great value which have also appeared, such 
as those of Henderson, Alexander, Bigelow, and others, and also from 
the monumental works of a semi-political character like those of 
Nicolay and Hay, Rhodes, and perhaps Wilson, which sometimes adopt 
too much of the gossip of the camp-fire in the field and of the news- 
papers at the rear. No better hand could have been found to take up 
this unfinished task than that of Colonel Livermore. Although it is 
impossible to duplicate, extend, and continue the simply flowing style 
and persuasive diction of Ropes, we are amply repaid by facts more care- 
fully and clearly arrayed, by comment more convincing, and by theories 
that need no argument to secure their being accepted. Here and there 
throughout we find masterpieces of description and criticism, of which 
perhaps the best are Chancellorsville and Champion's Hill. 



